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do. It is true that the Court under the convention is 
not explicitly forbidden to do so. But it is implicitly 
forbidden, by the fact that recourse to it is voluntary. 

The course which the Council has taken is, there- 
fore, not only right but eminently wise. If, under 
its present constitution, the Court should attempt to 
mediate or to bring pressure to bear to induce an un- 
willing nation to submit a controversy to its jurisdic- 
tion, the whole institution would be wrecked in a 
very short time. The nations so approached would 
immediately charge the Court with transcending its 
prerogatives, and would almost certainly declare their 
adhesion to the Convention ended. We doubt if the 
Boer plenipotentiaries believed that the Council of 
the Court had any power to act as suggested. What 
they wished was to get their case fully before the 
civilized world, and this, they felt, was the most 
effective way in which they could do it.. 

The Appeal itself is a very powerful document. 
It is a cool, unimpassioned, matter-of-fact statement. 
It puts England in a very awkward and unenviable 
position. In coming time, when Mr. Chamberlain, 
Cecil Rhodes and the men of their following are dead, 
and their hypnotizing power gone, it will be a very 
unpleasant document for future Englishmen to look 
back to on the historic records. It goes farther than 
any appeal to arbitration ever went before. It pro- 
poses, essentially, to submit even the question of the 
independence of the republics to the impartial judg- 
ment of disinterested parties, and to abide by the 
award. Its arraignment of Great Britain is three- 
fold : that she refused arbitration before the war came 
on ; that she has openly and continually violated the 
latest rules of civilized warfare, which her own repre- 
sentatives at The Hague helped to formulate ; and 
that she is extinguishing the independence of the 
republics, which in neither present-day morals nor 
according to the latest recognized principles of inter- 
national law she has any right to do. 

It may be said that this Appeal is only a final 
desperate effort of the republics to prevent their in- 
evitable extinction. Even if this were the ground 
of its issue, it would be in no sense worthy of con- 
tempt. But the document does not read as if it were 
simply a ruse of desperate men. There is in it all 
the simplicity, calmness and dignity of men who feel 
deeply the justice of their cause and are willing to stake 
everything on the right. If the Court of Arbitration 
can do nothing for them on its own initiative, England 
ought to be moved by something higher and more 
commanding than the tribunal, as well as by a sense 
of her own honor and future weal and glory, to carry 
the whole matter to the forum of reason and law 
where only it can be rightly determined. A thousand 
millions of dollars already spent in prosecution of an 
end furnishes not the shadow of a reason for going 
on, if the end be unjust. The sword can never de- 
cide whether an end be just. 



Tenth International Peace Congress. 

The tenth International Peace Congress has come, 
done its work and gone. It was in all essential re- 
spects like other peace congresses, though it had its 
distinguishing characteristics. 

The Congress, though large, — representatives being 
present from the United States and all the leading 
countries of Europe, — was not quite so well attended 
as that at Paris last year, and one or two others 
which have preceded it. Its membe ship was also 
considerably different. The distance of Glasgow 
from many of the centers of peace activity on the 
Continent made it impossible for a number of the 
leading peace workers to undertake the expense of 
the journey. The Baron and Baroness von Suttner 
of Austria, E. T. Moneta of Italy, Fredrik Bajer of 
Denmark, Elie Ducommun of Switzerland, General 
Tiirr of Hungary, Mr. Wavrinsky of Sweden, and 
others, leading workers in their several countries and 
prominent in preceding congresses, were absent and 
greatly missed. The absence, from infirmity, of 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, whose noble spirit and untiring 
labors have done so much for the cause in England, 
and especially on the Continent, was much regretted. 

On the other hand, many new faces were seen in 
the Congress. The representation from England and 
Scotland was large and influential. Among the more 
prominent British members were Dr. Spence Watson 
and Sir Joseph Pease, who divided the presidency 
between them, Dr. G. B. Clark, M. P., Walter Hazell, 
Ex-M. P., Dr. W. E. Darby, secretary of the Peace 
Society, Felix Moscheles, J. Fred Green and Mr. 
G. H. Perris of the International Arbitration Associ- 
ation, Miss Ellen Robinson and Miss Frances Thomp- 
son of Liverpool, Miss P. H. Peckover of Wisbech, 
Mr. Samuel James Capper, Rev. Sprigg Smith, Joseph 
G. Alexander, secretary of the International Law 
Association, and W. T. Stead, who was in attendance 
two days. A strong delegation was present from 
France, headed by the veteran Mr. Frederic Passy, 
who, though eighty years of age, never seemed more 
vigorous and eloquent in his devotion to the cause 
which he has now served for more than thirty years. 
Germany was represented by Dr. Richter, Professor 
Quidde and others ; Russia by Mr. J. Novicow, the 
eminent sociologist ; Spain by Senator Marcoartu, and 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark and the United 
States by delegations of prominent workers. 

The meetings were full of earnestness and enthu- 
siasm from beginning to end. The pressure of the 
political situation in England was, however, strongly 
felt, and there was not the frankness and directness 
of utterance which otherwise might have been ex- 
pected. The foreign delegates felt the difficulty of 
speaking their honest sentiments and at the same 
time observing the propriety becoming them in a 
country not their own. Once or twice through the 
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plain speech of some of the British members the 
emotion of the Congress reached the verge of rupture, 
but wise counsels prevailed and moderation was ob- 
served. Every remotest hint at the iniquity of the 
war in progress was eagerly welcomed, and showed 
unmistakably the settled conviction of the members. 

The Congress came near being, in some of its 
work, chargeable with threshing over old straw. In- 
evitably so, possibly ; for it is difficult after ten years 
of discussion of the same topics to say anything new 
or in a new way, though the topics themselves remain 
as fresh and important as ever. The subjects dis- 
cussed were : an alliance of neutral states for the 
preservation of peace, arbitral clauses in all treaties 
of commerce, disarmament, conscription, general 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, Christianity and 
war, the economics of war, peace education, means of 
rendering the peace propaganda more efficacious, an 
international language, the Hague Court and the 
necessity of bringing it into speedy operation. These 
questions were examined in advance by the three 
committees appointed to prepare business and draft 
resolutions, and some of them were not much dis- 
cussed in the full sittings of the Congress. Some 
live questions of the day, like that of Armenia, of 
the relation of missionaries to peace and war, came 
in for their share of attention, and more such would 
have been taken up but for the restraint upon the 
Congress above alluded to. 

Never, so far as we remember, have the members 
of the Congress shown themselves more loyal to their 
principles or more determined in their purpose to 
continue the propaganda until the end is attained. 
If one may judge from the telegrams and letters to 
the Congress from persons in different countries who 
could not be present, the same spirit prevails among 
the friends of peace everywhere. 

In its outside incidental work the Congress, as has 
frequently before been the case, accomplished perhaps 
even more than in its direct inside work. It is im- 
possible, of course, to determine the exact impression 
which it made upon Glasgow and vicinity as a whole. 
The city was occupied with the Exposition, and the 
Peace Congress, like the other congresses, was prob- 
ably appreciated as one of the accompaniments of the 
Exposition quite as much as for its own sake. The 
reception accorded to it by the city was, nevertheless, 
sincere and generous. It has never received a more 
large-hearted welcome anywhere else. On the open- 
ing evening the great municipal building — one of 
the finest of its kind in Europe — was put at the 
service of the members of the Congress and their 
friends, and was the scene of as brilliant a reception 
as one ordinarily sees. The Lord Provost in his robe 
of office, attended by the various city officials, received 
the guests, — nearly a thousand in number,- — and 
then presided at a short meeting and made a most 
sympathetic address, expressing his profound interest 



in the principles for which the Congress was laboring. 
If the position of the peace movement is to be judged 
by this reception, no cause stands higher to-day. 
Our forefathers in the movement sixty years ago 
would have rubbed their eyes in wonder at the mere 
thought of the possibility of such a thing. 

On a subsequent evening a reception was also 
accorded the Congress by the Provost and Corporation 
of Paisley, a city of eighty thousand people, just out- 
side of Glasgow. The public meeting held in the 
town hall just after the reception and presided over 
by the Provost was a noteworthy one. The audience 
numbered some six hundred, most of whom were 
working men. They responded with the greatest 
heartiness to the condemnation pronounced by the 
speakers on war and the exhausting burdens which it 
lays upon the masses, and revealed clearly the same 
feelings on the subject which one finds everywhere 
growing among the laboring classes. 

The reception accorded the Congress by the press 
of Glasgow was what might have been expected. 
The proceedings were well and faithfully reported in 
all the dailies, the Glasgow Herald, the leading paper, 
giving from one to four columns daily to the reports. 
The treatment of the Congress by the editors was 
very superficial and evasive. For, strange to say, 
Glasgow, though the seat of as fine a bit of civiliza- 
tion as the sun shines on, is for the moment a strong- 
hold of the prevailing imperialism and jingoism. 
The editorial articles on the Congress indicated that 
the writers had little or no conception of the meaning 
and importance of the great ideals for which the 
friends of peace are laboring. The substance of 
what they wrote was mostly petty criticism on unim- 
portant or unfortunate incidents of the discussions, 
and they failed entirely to grapple in any thoughtful 
way with the heart of the great questions of interna- 
tional justice, friendship and peace, which lie at the 
basis of the existence and work of the peace move- 
ment. But this need not be wondered at. Editors 
who could say, without being shaken from head to foot 
by their consciences, that " there is not and never has 
been any war-fever in this country [Great Britain]," 
could not be expected to see anything but " nonsense " 
and " old-womanish " platitudes in the speeches of the 
members of the Congress. The Congress, whose work 
and ideals were last year at Paris treated editorially 
with the largest appreciation, may be thankful that it 
is still in no danger of incurring the woe pronounced 
on those of whom all men speak well, and may buckle 
itself to new courage and efforts in the remembrance 
that, however much the cause of peace may have al- 
ready won, there is still a long and difficult job ahead. 

The tenth Congress has sown seed on new soil, and 
in spite of the thorns and stones among which some 
of it has evidently fallen, a portion has certainly 
struck good ground, and its fruitage is sure, and pos- 
sibly very large, in the future. 



